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THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 

In a social point of view, Ireland is a strange 
problem. With immense advantages as regards 
situation, its near neighbourhood to England, and 
its political status as a member of the United 
Kingdom, it lags behind in general peace and 
prosperity. To a certain extent it continues 
medieval, amidst the surroundings of advanced 
civilisation. On all occasions there is something 
wrong with it. Sometimes it is afflicted with bad 
harvests and terrible famines ; and out of public 
compassion, it has to be helped by charitable 
contributions, At other times, though the harvest 
happens to be favourable, there is a bitter cry that 
the tenant farmers are oppressed by landlords, 
who must by all means be got rid of. Laws to 
meliorate alleged evils have been frequently 
applied, but with a qualifiedly beneficial effect. 
Whatever you do, Irish clamour appears to suffer 
no diminution. Alps on Alps arise. The press 
toils without intermission to keep readers abreast 
of Irish wants. So much, one way and another, is 
said about Ireland, its woes, wishes, and disorders, 
and so much has been done for it first and last, 
that people give up the subject in despair. They 
can make nothing of it. The problem seems 
beyond solving, It is as if the ills of Ireland were 
incurable, 

A hopeless-looking business; but it cannot be 
let alone. If only for the sake of peace, it must 
be attended to somehow. In a matter of this 
sort, where there is a mystery to be unravelled, 
the best way is to begin at the beginning. How 
did ‘the green isle of the ocean’ get into a state 
of affairs so peculiarly painful and exceptional ? 
Searching back, it is unhappily found that, unlike 
the sister countries, Ireland had never any settled 
national monarchy to consolidate and mould its 
social condition. It had petty kings and chiefs 
ruling over certain districts of country, and under 
whom the arts of peace made no proper advance. 
There were brilliant ecclesiastical episodes. There 
were heroic exploits, particularly in expelling 
Scandinavian intruders, Finally, there was a long 
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and ineffectual struggle against the Anglo-Norman 
conquest, during which matters were worse rather 
than better. The English treated Ireland neither 
as a colony according to modern maxims, nor as 
an integral part of the realm of England. They 
kept it down by force ; and to help them in doing 
so, they partitioned a great part of the country 
among English generals and other favourites. 
The people were Celtic in race and in language, 
and for the most part they were esteemed little 
better than untameable savages. The result was 
frequent revolts, each ending in fresh hatreds and 

fresh confiscations, 

The attempts of the English government to 
introduce the Reformed faith in the sixteenth 
century, stirred up fierce dissensions in Ireland, 
that have only in late years been appeased. The 
flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, 
consequent on an abortive rebellion, afforded 
James I. an opportunity, in 1608, of planting 
Ulster with settlers from England and Scotland, 
whose descendants still form an important ingre- 
dient in the northern part of the island. All 
previous insurrections were outdone by the 
rebellion of 1641, which produced a state of 
anarchy that lasted till 1649, when the country 
was overrun by Cromwell. Widespread devasta- 
tions, and again gifts of estates to favourite 
soldiers and partisans. The Revolution of 1688 
brought a renewal of disasters, The natives 
generally took the part of the fugitive James II. ; 
were defeated by the forces of King William at 
the Boyne, and again at Aughrim, July 12, 1691, 
which settled the affair. Unfortunately, but very 
naturally, the recollection of these humiliating 
defeats by William of Orange, were kept alive by 
a series of penal statutes unwisely conceived in the 
narrowest political spirit, and which, though long 
since relaxed, still cause hostile party divisions 
and occasional outbreaks, 

To do England justice, it has, as we all know, 
endeavoured by various recent measures to atone 
for past wrongs and shortcomings; nor, to all 
appearance, will it cease its endeavours to win 
the confidence of the Irish by a course of generous | 
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dealing and unswerving justice. But how long 
will it take to undo the sad consequences of pre- 
vious misgovernment? Traditions of conquest 
and oppression may in time die out, or feebly linger 
as a matter of sentiment in song and ballad litera- 
ture. The distressing consideration is, that usages 
adverse to a tranquil social system have been 
bequeathed and fostered through the ignorance 
and gross mismanagement of the adventurers to 
whom lands were heedlessly assigned in heritage. 
This brings us to the root of perennial disorder 
in Ireland. In the large towns, with a miscel- 
laneous busy population, all goes well. Distrac- 
tions are confined to certain rural districts, The 
Land Commission now sitting will doubtless 
by-and-by specify the parts of the country in 
which the land tenure is objectionable, and where 
agriculture remains in that wretched condition 
which renders the comfortable subsistence of a 
growing population impossible. It is these dis- 
tricts, scattered in different directions, that form 
the hideous blot in the condition of Ireland, and 
are a taint to the whole rural system. 

The Irish Difficulty is not referable to distinc- 
tion of race, but to an utterly erroneous method 
of land tenure, springing out of the concourse 
of historical circumstances just adverted to, To 
make this plain, we shall briefly point out what, 
according to observation and experience, are the 
true principles on which farms for agricultural 
purposes can alone be advantageously conducted. 
The farm must consist of several hundred acres. 
The tenant must possess a proper amount of 
capital and skill to enter on the undertaking, and 
he must be insured a reasonable length of tenure 
for a series of years. At the cost of the landlord, 
the farm must be put into a workable condition 
as regards drainage, fences, and roads; and be 
provided with a suitable dwelling-house, cottages 
for labourers, and offices of various kinds, The 
tenant entering on his lease has nothing to do 
but to commence agricultural operations with all 
the appliances of his art, and in due season to 
pay his stipulated rent. No permanent improve- 
ments are expected from him. At the close of 
his lease, if it be his will to go, he leaves things as 
he found them, less an incidental tear and wear. 
If he has done any serious damage, he must make 
it good. He can make no claim for improvements, 
because the landlord does all that is required 
for his accommodation. For the same reason, 
the outgoing has no transaction with the incoming 
tenant further than receiving payment for the 
crop on the ground. Selling the good-will of a 
farm is unknown. Such is the practice of land 
tenure in Scotland, where, if not absolutely per- 
fect, it is as nearly so as in any part of the 
world, The system evidently imposes heavy obli- 
gations on the landlord; but these are accepted 
as a matter of course. Where an owner cannot 
overtake these obligations, he must either borrow 
money or sell out. So clearly are the mutual 
duties of landlord and tenant defined, that usually 


no disputes arise. We maintain that it would not 
be easy to improve on these primary arrange- 
ments, 

As a rule, so far as we can gather, the simple 
and efficacious process of land tenure now described 
is reversed in Ireland. The outlay for dwelling- 
houses, fences, and other improvements is thrown 
on the tenant, who has but a precarious occupancy, 
and may be evicted without compensation, on fail- 
ing to pay his rent. An Irish correspondent 
writing in the Times, October 5, and who gives 
his name and address, explicitly says of Irish 
tenant farmers: ‘ All the buildings, fences, farm- 
roads, surface improvements, and the drainage 
connected with Irish landed property, are the 
investments of the tenants. Even where the 
landlord borrows money for drainage purposes 
from the Board of Works, the tenant is made to 
repay in the shape of increased rent, and is there- 
fore the person who has made the expenditure 
in the end.’ In this statement, there are perhaps 
exaggerations; but, undeniably, there is a very 
common practice in Ireland of throwing the cost 
for dwelling-house and some other essential charges 
on the tenant. It can scarcely be otherwise ; for 
where landlords have hundreds, if not thousands, 
of small tenants, they could not provide them all 
with houses, and are from sheer necessity obliged 
to let them construct dwellings for themselves, 
We are prepared to learn that these outlays of 
the tenant are considered in the adjustment of 
rent ; but the practice is wholly inconsistent with 
sound land tenure, and is seemingly the fertile 
source of disputes and entanglements. 

Admitting that the statements on the subject are 
substantially true, we are entitled to say, that here, 
staring us in the face, is a principal cause of all the 
uproar in Ireland. An enormous mass of small 
tenants occupying the soil. The landlords, it may 
be said, did not create the tenants, In the despe- 
rate struggle for existence, the tenants came to the 
landlords, and bid one against the other for their 
respective holdings, That may account for the 
manner in which the small-tenure system began ; 
but it insufficiently justifies its continuance from 
generation to generation, when, by the multiplica- 
tion of families, the system goes beyond all bounds 
of decency or endurance, Land exists, not to suit 
the mere fancy, the indolence, or the avarice of 
owners, nor as a field whereon pauper tenants may 
multiply till the end of time, but for the general 
good of the community. Landowners, no matter 
where they are located, are, in the eye of Nature 
and of Man, invested with a solemn trust, not to 
be trifled with. Irish landlords, in their absen- 
teeism, carelessness, or extravagance, have failed 
to recognise the obligations incumbent on their 
position, In the light of English and Scottish 
procedure, they have not done their duty. We do 
not deny that there are good and humane land- 
lords in Ireland, who have enlarged their farms 
to proper dimensions, and spent considerable sums 
on permanent improvements, But it is not to 
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these we allude. We are speaking of the host of 
landlords with swarms of small tenants, whose con- 
dition is an anomaly, an anachronism, a national 
scandal ; and we ask with some reason, why the 
empire at large is to be continually tortured 
with reports of misery and disorder, arising out of 
the blundering management of this class of Irish 
estates? It was lately stated in a newspaper, that 
a certain nobleman in Ireland had a thousand 
tenant farmers with rents not above ten pounds 
each. Still later, an Irish landlord publicly 
makes the avowal: ‘I receive rents in Kerry from 
four thousand one hundred and sixty tenants.’ 
Such a confession! How can a countr} be peace- 
ful or prosperous while the lands, agricultural or 
pastoral, are cut up into patches of a few acres, 
distributed among peasant occupants at rents of 
five, ten, or, to be very liberal, say twenty, 
pounds a head ? 

In an article, ‘The Peasant-Proprietor Craze’ 
(May 1), we presented a sketch of what had been 
seen by an intelligent observer in Donegal, The 
scenes of misery awful. Poor occupants on bits 
of bleak moorland living in hovels no better than 
pig-sties, and saved from starvation only by public 
doles of food. Their case, typical of a great many 
throughout a section of Ireland, most deplorable. 
These unfortunate beings had clearly made a 
mistake in trying to extort a livelihood from 
such dismally unreclaimed patches of bog. The 
thing was ridiculous, Yet, we can excuse the 
error of the unhappy sufferers, who, ignorant of 
farming on any rational scale, made the vain 
attempt, and ended in becoming paupers. What 
surprises one, in an age of general intelligence 
and philanthropy, is, that there should be persons 
claiming territorial distinction who are contented 
to perpetuate a tenantry in conditions so utterly 
hopeless ! 

In Ulster, there has long prevailed a ‘custom,’ 
by which an outgoing tenant is allowed to sell the 
good-will of his farm to a successor. It is pre- 
sumedly a means of being recouped for outlays on 
permanent improvements, and is spoken of ap- 
provingly. It does not, however, prevent small 
tenants lapsing into destitution, as may be seen in 
Donegal, to which the custom of Ulster extends. 
This custom, in fact, is nothing more than an 
attempt to compound for defects in the tenure. 
It gives the tenant a kind of partnership in the 
property he farms, and is repugnant to all 
ordinary conceptions of ownership and its varied 
obligations, About sixty years ago, the Portsmouth 
custom, as it is termed, was introduced by the 
late Lord Portsmouth into his estates in Wexford, 
which consist of about ten thousand acres, held by 
farmers with from twenty to two hundred acres, 
This Portsmouth custom, which is said to have 
worked satisfactorily for both landlord and tenant, 
is only another device to accommodate an owner 
who is unable to provide dwelling-houses and 
make the necessary improvements for his tenantry, 
It possesses some peculiarities. The tenant has a 


lease for a life, or thirty-one years, He can at 
any time, with concurrence of the landlord, sell 
the unexpired portion of his lease, and receive 
from the incoming tenant the value of the farm- 
buildings, fences, trees that he has planted, &e. 
If a tenant wishes to renew his lease on the ex- 
piration of the old one, all improvements he has 
effected are treated absolutely as his own. We 
can well believe that the Portsmouth custom is 
popular; but like some other methods of pro- 
cedure, it relieves the landlord of responsi- 
bilities, and prolongs the existence of small 
holdings, 

It is curious to note that, in trying to mend 
a radically bad system of land tenure in Ireland, 
the government has never addressed itself to 
the root of the evil—namely, peasant occupancy, 
but, as a makeshift, has rather sanctioned and 
added force to the existing state of things. In 
1870, the Land Act was passed as a measure 
of assuagement. The leading principle of the 
statute was the right of the tenant to get com- 
pensation for being disturbed or ousted in the 
tenure of his holding. The Land Act has not 
been largely taken advantage of; one reason for 
which is, that it was permissive, and not com- 
pulsory. Possibly, this may be so far remedied 
by fresh legislation, But the renewed effort, 
however well-meaning, would only tend to stereo- 
type the practice of peasant occupancy, which is 
equivalent to the increase of a necessitous or semi- 
pauperised population. 

Inexcusable as has been the manner in which 
large numbers of Irish landlords have managed 
their estates, we can have no sympathy with 
oratorical disturbers of the peace, nor with the 
schemes wildly propounded to rob landlords of 
their property or to subject them to personal 
injury. The land tenure in Ireland, vicious as it is 
in some respects, is not to be rectified by violence, 
but by deliberate legal measures, suitable to the 
strangely exceptional circumstances, Those land- 
lords who are mentally or financially unable to 
conduct their affairs according to what is best 
for the body-politic, might be put under trust, as 
is done when factors are appointed to act in loco 
tutoris. The law which permits summary deal- 
ings with Encumbered Estates was enacted on 
some such principle. On a patient considera- 
tion of facts, it may probably be discovered 
that Time and public discussion will be the 
best factors of all. Melancholy as is the con- 
dition of Donegal, Mayo, and some other districts, 
Ireland as a whole has largely advanced in 
wealth and culture since Arthur Young visited the 
country a hundred years ago, So much for what 
may be done by Time. The likelihood of some 
such spontaneous improvement is hinted at by 
M. de Molinari, a Belgian, who lately travelled 
through Ireland, and wrote a letter on the subject 
in the Journal des Débats, that was translated and 
copied into the Times (September 24). At the 
risk of tiring our readers, we should like to cull a 
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few passages from the letter of this enlightened 
foreigner. 

Referring to the pernicious practice of sub- 
dividing the land into insignificant tenures, he 
says: ‘The present position of small tenants in 
Ireland could hardly be better compared than 
to that of the hand-spinners and hand-loom 
weavers on the introduction of machinery into 
their handicrafts, Now that agriculture has 
become a business, the little agricultural workshop 
which was, not without reason, supposed to be the 
best adapted to the old order of things, is getting 
out of date, and pity those who hold on to it! 
They will go down in the struggle, as did the 
hand-loom weavers when they entered into a 
hopeless contest with machinery; and as the 
owners of stage-coaches would have gone down 
had they attempted to compete with railways, 
Do not those philanthropists who desire to attach 
the tenants to small holdings, by offering them the 
bait of proprietorship, practically bar the path of 
progress ?... The cause of the economic evil from 
which Ireland is suffering—and this evil is the 
root of all the others—is the existence of from 
290,000 to 300,000 tenants, representing a million 
individuals, who work with old-fashioned tools, and 
whom the slightest failure in the crops reduces to 
the verge of famine. A glance at the statistics of 
Ireland will shew that Nature herself is endeavour- 
ing to effect a cure, and that if she is let alone, 
small holdings will, before another quarter of a 
century, have disappeared from Ireland.’ M. de 
Molinari goes on to say: ‘In 1841, there existed 
310,436 farms of from one to five acres, and 252,799 
farms of from five to fifteen acres a piece. In 1878, 
those numbers had been reduced to 66,359 and 
163,062. On the other hand, the number of 
farms of from fifteen to thirty acres had increased 
during the same interval from 79,342 to 137,493; 
and above thirty acres, from 48,625 to 161,264.’ 

These are encouraging particulars, They indi- 
cate that if Ireland were freed from the nostrums 
of quacks and public disturbers, it would, through 
the spread of education and the accumulations of 
thrift, stand a fair chance of working gradually 
round to a system of land tenure resembling that 
prevalent in England and Scotland. It is not 
our function to go into the region of politics ; 
but we may at least be allowed to join in the 
opinion, that to give Ireland any fair chance at 
all, the public peace would require to be pre- 
served, and crime punished by every means com- 
petent to Imperial legislation. W. ©. 


MY HOLIDAY IN JAMAICA, 
CHAPTER I,—THE VOYAGE, 


“Pon my word, it’s worth thinking of, I muttered, 
as I sat in my chambers dawdling over my break- 
fast with an open letter on the table before me, 
bearing the Jamaican postmark, and dated July 
24,187-. It was from my cousin and old chum, 
Major Charles Edgeware, R.E., commonly called 


i Edgeware. Charley and I had been friends 


from boyhood. He had passed out of Woolwich 
into the Engineers, and had seen -service in a 
variety of places, ending up with Ashantee, where 
he had got badly hit and won the V.C. Return- 
ing home to recruit, he had fallen violently in love 
with the daughter of a Devonshire parson, who in 
her turn was by no means insensible to the attrac- 
tions of the convalescent warrior. But alas! pretty 
blue-eyed Elsie Graham had nothing at all, and 
Charley nothing but his pay; and matters were 
looking blue indeed, when one day Charley got a 
big official letter—one of the biggest and most un- 
compromising of official letters—with the Colonial 
Office arms sprawled over the front, and ‘On Her 
Majesty’s Service’ sprawled over the back. But 
all the officialism was on the exterior. It was from 
the Colonial Secretary, Lord A——, a distant 
relative of Charley’s, ‘The writer alluded grace- 
fully to Charley's services, and mentioned the 
pleasure it had given him to hear of the distinc- 
tions won by his young relative. He wound up 
by saying that a large system of irrigation was 
yf to be carried out in Jamaica by the local 
government—that the authorities there had 
written home for a thoroughly competent engineer. 
His Lordship added modestly that he thought his 
recommendation would have some weiglit, and 
that he would have much pleasure in recommend- 
ing Major Edgeware. The salary was twelve 
hundred a year. 

It is needless to say that Charley jumped at the 
offer. He was in love, and there was no chance 
of active service. So about three months after- 
wards I saw him and his bride on board the royal 
mail-steamer Moselle, at Southampton, bound for 
Jamaica. Since then I had heard from him con- 
stantly, and he was always pressing me to go out 
and see him. 

I took up the letter and read it again. I may 
say here that there was nothing on earth to pre- 
vent my going to Jamaica or anywhere else if I 
chose. I had a good independence, and was only 
nominally a barrister. 

‘It’s only making up your mind,’ wrote Charley. 
‘You'll get this about the 15th August. The 
mails leave Southampton on the 2d and 17th, 
Why not come on the 2d September? Outfit? 
you say. Youwant none, A dozen flannel shirts, 

ou have lots of those from your Swiss days. Two 
or three suits of tweed ; breeches, and gaiters, like 
what we used to wear cub-hunting; and a long 
shiny black waterproof, Last, most important—a 
hunting crop to open gates, and a pair of spurs ; 
and there ‘you are, Take a forward berth on the 
second deck. You won’t have the noise of the screw, 
or the smell from the galley there. You won't 
have time to write ; but passengers’ names are all 
wired on from Barbadoes, so [’ll know you’re 
coming. Now mind, we’ll be expecting you. 

EDGEWARE.’ 

‘It’s worth thinking of, I said again, as I finished 
my second cup of coffee and lit a cigar. True, I 
hadn’t much time to prepare—about a fortnight ; 
but then, according to Charley's account, except 
the waterproof, I had nothing to buy. 
intended going to Switzerland and trying the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side; but oak 
Leslie, with whom I was going, had written to me 
that one of our guides—we always had the same 
men when possible—had met with an accident, 
and the other had been secured by a wealthy 
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Italian. This gentleman, it appeared, was fired 
with a noble ambition to ascend, or, more properly, 
be hauled up the Matterhorn, and had accordingly 
secured the services of four of the best guides, and 
a small army of porters. Then in succession, a 
fishing excursion to Connemara, and a trip to 
Exmoor to see Mr Bissett’s hounds pursuing the 
red-deer, had fallen through. 

‘By Jove! I’ll go,’ I said; and without giving 
myself time to think, I wrote to the Secretary to 
secure me a forward berth, second deck, put on 
my hat, and posted the letter as I emerged from 
the Temple. 

The waterproof, a solar pith helmet, and a 
bullock-trunk with zinc lining, completed my 
purchases ; and on the 17th June I found myself 
climbing up the huge side of the mail-steamer 
Nile as she lay in Southampton Roads, My 
bullock-trunk was consigned to the hold; and I, 
with my dressing-bag and small portmanteau, 
principally filled—the latter I mean—with novels 
and tobacco, took possession of cabin No, 37. 
After a wash, I adjourned to luncheon, which was 
laid in the main saloon, and had scarcely finished 
that meal when a mighty throb shook the vessel. 
The great screw had begun to revolve, and I was 
fairly under-weigh for the West. 

I suppose all voyages are pretty much the same. 
The passengers were a mixed lot. First came a 
dark-eyed Barbadoes beauty, who wore tiny French 
shoes and silk stockings, and loved to shew them— 
a couple of naval officers, on their way to join 
their ships—a pious planter who drank brandy 
before Captain O——, of the 
regiment quartered at. New-Castle. Then there 
was an Englishman going to Ixique, in Peru, to 
look after his warehouses, which had been kindly 
blown into the sea by the Chilian cruisers, He 
was a big burly fellow, with scarlet whiskers, and 
smoking-cap and dressing-gown to match, and 
who wore an immense quantity of loud jewellery. 
A couple of Cambridge lads going out to Jamaica 
to spend their vacation with their families; an 
immensely tall full-blooded negro, who said he 
was of Royal blood ; and a nondescript horde of 
Italians French Germans and Spaniards, who 
played monté from morning to night—made up 
our complement. 

We smoked and quaffed and read novels and 
played deck-quoits, and ate and slept and watched 
the flying-fish and the porpoises, and generally 
yawned and dawdled our time away. On the 
sixth day we sighted the Azores, More flying-fish, 
more smoke, more monotony, varied only by a 
slight squall, which sent a wave slap into my cabin- 
port and set my portmanteau swimming, and we 
reach Barbadoes, where a number of us go ashore, 
and fondly imagine that we are enjoying ourselves, 
tramping about the dusty glaring streets of the 
town, buying some rubbishy beads and trifles, and 
returning with bad headaches, 

It was now too hot to sit on deck when the sun 
was up, even under the awning. So after break- 
fast we used all to gather forward in the big main- 
deck ports and read novels, and listen to the 
foreigners jabbering and chattering over their 
cards. Then we touched at St Thomas, where 
we landed and bought more trumpery, or lounged 
over the bulwarks, and chucked out sixpences to 
be dived for by the negro boys alongside. Our 
last stoppage was at Jacmel, in St Domingo, after 


which the voyage drew toaclose. It grew hotter 
and hotter as we lolled on deck at night, watchin 
the southern cross. It was the 4th of July, an 
all day we were under easy steam, ‘We'll be in 
to-morrow early, sir,’ said the steward, as he 
brought me my nightcap of whisky-and-water. 
So I ordered my bath early, and turned in. 


CHAPTER II.—KINGSTON, MY COUSIN’S HOME, 


‘Bath ready, sir,’ said Allen the steward, open- 
ing the door at six A.M. 

I bundled out of my berth, and into a dressing- 
suit, The great screw had ceased to throb, and 
through the port I could get a glimpse of the long 
low-lying neck of land at the end of which is 
Port-Royal. Close by lay the huge guardship the 
Urgent, looking, even under a tropical sky, with 
its white sides, and its white awning covering it 
from stem to stern, the personification of coolness, 
As I looked, a boat with a couple of naval officers 
in the stern-sheets left her, and pulled toward 


us, 

‘We're off Port-Royal, sir) said Allen, gathering 
pe Bec towels, &c, to accompany me to my bath. 
‘We'll go on as soon as the quarantine people 
clear us, 

I hurried into my bath, tipped my bath-man— 
whose natural civility was intensified by the end 
of the voyage and the advent of tipping-time— 
slipped into my clothes, and went on deck, An 
immensely fat little man with gray beard and 
spectacles was conferring with our Doctor, and 
making entries in a large clasped book. He was 
the shore Doctor, whose business it was to see 
that we had a clean bill of health, as we had 
touched at Jacmel, an infected port. My naval 
friends were chatting with their brother-officers 
while their luggage was being carried down the 
side to the boat I had seen coming from the 
Urgent. Presently the shore Doctor was satisfied, 
shut up his book, and departed. The last of the 
officers’ traps were deposited in the boat, which 
shoved off, and the big screw revolved again. 
We were passing Port-Royal, and steaming up to 
Kingston. 

Port-Royal and Kingston! the places where 
Marryat’s middies drank and rollicked and fought 
and loved, as told in those dear old books we used 
to love so much, but which we are far too gentle- 
manlike and refined to relish now. I sony over 
the side half expecting to see ‘ Port-Royal Tom, 
that historical shark, contemplating me with glassy 
eye. There was not a breath of wind, it being too 
early for the arrival of ‘the Doctor’ (a sea-breeze, 
so called from its sanative effects, which begins to 
blow in from the sea about eight a.m. in Jamaica, 
and dies away towards the afternoon, when the 
land-breeze from the hills sets in), and there was 
scarcely a ripple on the surface of the bay, except 
in those places where faint foam-lines, and a paler 
green in the water, marked the many reefs and 
shallows which make the navigation of the bay 
so intricate and dangerous, In front, occupyin 
the right centre of a vast plain spreading east an 
west before us, lay Kingston ; while the background 
was formed by an amphitheatre of hills, whose 
lower spurs, thickly covered with trees and brush- 
wood, jutted out irregularly into the plain, while 
their summits were veiled by thick rolling mists, 
densely black where they rested on the hills, but 
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lighter and more vapoury along their tops. Some- 
times, as the mist rolled aside, one could see the 
tops of the higher peaks, covered with brushwood 
to the summits, while their sides were rifted with 
water-courses and scored with landslips. Here 
and there on the hillsides were dotted little white 
spots, the residences of the English officials, who 

referred the clear bright air of the hill to the 

eat and mugginess of the lowlands. Just then 
we were greeted with the first whiff of ‘the 
Doctor’ and in a minute or two the hitherto 
glassy surface of the bay was broken up into 
innumerable wavelets, and a line of foam marked 
every reef and shallow. Inland, the ring of mist 
was still unbroken, except in the east, where its 
fleecy surface was being saturated with a flood of 
silvery light, while one spot of particular bril- 
liancy gleaming through, announced the coming 
sun, 

‘There’s New-Castle, our hill station, said 
O——, coming up. ‘Look there, far inland, where 
the mists have just drifted aside, That blunt 
cone you can just see is Catherine’s Peak, and the 
white dots you see lower down are the camp huts. 
Hope you’ll come up and see us,’ he added; ‘the 
Major and his wife often come up to our Friday 
tennis, and we’ll be delighted to see you.’ 

We were now ranging alongside, and the pas- 
sengers were all collected aft in groups watch- 
ing their more portable luggage. I ran below, and 
catching up my small cabin portmanteau, which 
Thad already packed, returned on deck, resisting 
a pressing invitation to drink from the pious 

lanter. I had chucked away my pot-hat, and 

aving _ on my pith helmet, felt Jamaican all 
over. The landing-place, which was excessively 
mean and shabby, was crowded with a hetero- 
geneous mob of niggers and coolies, all ready to 
rush on board and volunteer their services as por- 
ters, the moment communication was established 
with the shore, and all jabbering at the top of 
their voices. 

‘Don’t forgit me, Mass’r,’ shouted a huge nigger, 
catching my eye as I leaned over the side. 

I had never seen such a splendid physique. 
Clad only in a tattered calico shirt and trousers, 
the man’s muscles stood out in knotted masses 
over his naked chest and shoulders. He looked 
like a bronze Hercules; and there was a frank and 
fearless gaiety in the fellow’s face as he waved his 
ae hat to me, that was perfectly irresist- 
ible. 

‘Don’t forgit me, he repeated, ‘Mass’r. Ask 
for Jonas, when ’teamer come in.—You git out, 
you nigga dah.’ This to another coloured gentle- 
man who had jostled him. ‘What for you cum 
hyar while I peak to Mass’r?’? And immediately 
commenced a slanging-match, wherein the repar- 
tees ‘Wat you know?’ You go dar,’ ‘Whar yer 
knowledge?’ ‘You no genelman!’ were freely 
interchanged. 

Presently, I recognised Charley, who in a pith 
helmet, light tweeds, and knickerbockers, was 
telegraphing to me with a thick cotton umbrella 


. as he pushed his way up the gangway. . Delighted 
ou 


to see you, old boy,’ he said. ‘ re just in 
the nick of time. We've all sorts of fun going 
on just now.—These your traps?’ pointing to 
my small portmanteau and dressing-bag, ‘ All 
right.—Now, Beckford’—this to a grinning nigger 
with a fragmentary straw-hat—‘ put this gentle- 


man’s things in the buggy, and come back here 
sharp.—Now for your bullock-trunk.? 

It was delightful to see Charley taking direction 
of everything in his usual energetic fashion. I am 
not energetic myself; but I admire the quality in 
others, especially when it assumes the form of 
looking after my luggage. 

‘Nothing contraband, of course?’ he went on. 
‘Come on, then.’ And having bid the Captain 
good-bye, we pushed our way down the ladder, 
In a moment or two, my bullock-trunk was dis- 
engaged from a heap of luggage, and tumbled into 
a mule-cart by Beckford. ‘And now we may as 
well look after the buggy. It’s half-past seven 
now, and breakfast is at nine-thirty,’ 

So we made our way up the wharf, which was 
black with coal-dust and dirt of all sorts, and 
crowded with policemen in blue and red uniforms; 
negroes, some smart and white-jacketed, others 
clad in indescribable rags ; negresses, with gleaming 
teeth and rolling eyes, and gay-coloured handker- 
chiefs wrapped turban-wise round their heads; 
and the usual rabble of loafers and idlers who 
always hang about such rarege A neatly appointed 
American buggy, with high wheels, and generally 
spidery in its outlines, drawn by a couple of 
blood-like ponies, awaited us; and in a few 
minutes we were rumbling over the ill-paved 
streets of Kingston. 

The aspect of Kingston is not imposing. The 
total absence of striking public buildings, and the 
lath-and-plaster look of the whole concern, give 
one the ilies that the whole place might be carted 
away and set up somewhere else in a few hours. 
The streets are rough and ill-paved, crossed here 
and there by surface-drains, which a few hours’ 
rain converts into roaring torrents. The shops as 
a rule are small and mean; and equally as a 
rule, supply the very worst goods at the highest 
prices, But the scene was a picturesque one too, 
as I gazed on it from under the leathern hood of 
the buggy. Along the footpaths, which were 
sheltered by piazzas, were squatted numberless old 
crones, with salt fish, or fruit or vegetables, in 
baskets for sale. Numberless nationalities were 
represented in the motley crowd that surged 
along both sides of the street. Look at that tall 
brown man smoking a cigar at the corner! He 
is a Maroon, one of the original inhabitants of 
the island. There are only a few of them left 
now, living in some settlements in the interior. 
They marry among themselves, haughtily abstain- 
ing from any connection with the black people. 
They must have been a fine race, if that be 
a fair representative of what they were. An 
unmistakable Hebrew, with thick lips and high 
coarse nose, is giving orders to a small lithe 
man, with long black hair, flashing eyes, and 
small pointed Theand and moustache. He is a 
coolie. Mark the panther-like grace of move- 
ment, the timid deprecatory gesture, as though 
fearing a blow, with which he half bends 
to, half shrinks from, his coarse employer. A 
filthy Chinaman, beardless, yellow, and ragged, 
loafs past with lack-lustre eyes. Two pri- 
vates of the First West, in their picturesque 
uniform of white embroidered tunic, olive-green 
Zouave trousers with narrow yellow stripes, white 
linen gaiters, and white turbans with red tassels 
hanging behind, spring to attention, and salute 
asa smart sub. from Up-Park Camp (the lowland 
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station for troops—it is a couple of miles from 
Kingston, and is generally occupied by the First 
or Second West India Regiment) trots by. Col- 
oured folks of all shades—from the full-blooded 
negro down to the Octoroon, who only shews the 
fatal taint in the intensely black, expressionless 
eye, and perhaps a shade of coarseness in the hair 
—loaf and lounge, and smoke and chatter ; while, 
unmoved by the Babel around him, the English 
official, silent and self-contained, makes his way 
through the crowd. 

It is no easy matter to drive a pair in Kingston. 
Two ideas are deeply rooted in the minds of the 
negro-drivers of the hack buggies which swarm in 
the streets—first, never to have a hold of their 
horse’s head ; second, never to look before them. 
We are getting into the fashionable quarter now; 
and large handsome houses, resplendent with 
white paint and green verandas, replace the 
miserable shanties of the lower town. They are 
owned by merchants, many of them Jews, of great 
apparent wealth. Presently, we pass an effigy 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, a former Governor, 
simpering at the entrance of some dismal- 
looking public gardens, and come out on the 
Gordontown Road. There is a tram-line here, 
worked by mules, running out nearly to Up- 
Park Camp. The road, which is fairly kept, 
goes for about four miles in a straight line across 
the plain to a place called Half-Way Tree, when, 
for about four miles more, it winds in and out 
round the lower spurs of the Port-Royal hills, 
crossing and recrossing the Hope River till it 
reaches the little village of Gordontown, where it 
stops abruptly, just beyond a picket-house. Then 
begins a narrow beldl-seed, which winds along 
the banks of the Hope River, crossing and recross- 
ing it several times ; and ultimately, by a succession 
of zigzags, reaches the hill station of New-Castle. 

But I am anticipating, At present, we are bump- 
ing over the rather clumsily laid tramway. The 
shops which border the road are almost indescrib- 
able—shops, where charcoal in small lots, coarse 
boots and shoes, ready-made slops, bread, fruit and 
vegetables, and the ever-prevailing salt fish, are 
sold. Given an old packing-case, two or three 
bandboxes, a hammer, and a paper of tacks, and 
one of them might be knocked together in an hour. 
Where: no shanties are, the tall prickly cactus 
lines the road on both sides. It is intensely hot, 
and very dusty. It is market-day, and the road for 
miles out is thronged with the natives, coming 
in to market with produce to sell. Pine-apples, 
bananas, yams, the bright red akee with its 
black shiny kernels, alligator pears, melons, and 
a vegetable called chow-chow, resembling our 
vegetable marrow, are the staple. Everything is 
carried on women’s heads; hence their peculiar 
gait. A negress in walking holds the upper part 
of the body perfectly stiff and rigid. All the 
motion is from the waist down ; and the hips are 
moved, as the woman steps, in a series of rapid 
curves back and forward. The reader can judge 
for himself as to the grace of this method of walk- 
ing. Look at this fellow galloping along on a 
starved-looking pony (a nigger always does gallop). 
His straw-hat is crownless, and his great toes are 
thrust into pendent loops of rope for stirrups; yet 
there is as much swagger about the fellow, as if 
he were a London swell cantering to a meet of 
the Quorn, 


It is a relief to look up from the dust and glare 
of the road, and to let the eye rest on the huge 
dome of St Catherine’s Peak, far away in front. 
Half-way down, the mountain is surrounded with 
a zone of white mist. Above and below, other 
horizontal slips of mist cling to its sides, The 
mountain looks as if it were girt by batteries, all 
blazing away. 

Presently, we pull up ata police station, where a 
police sergeant in blue and red salutes. A black 
groom is holding a couple of ponies under the 
shade of atree. Between the police barrack and 
a large provision-shop, a narrow by-road, more 
like the bed of a torrent than anything else, 
winds up the hill. The services of a boy about 
thirteen or fourteen are retained by the sergeant 
in blue. The boy puts my portmanteau on his 
head, takes my dressing-bag in his hand, and 
starts off up the hill at a pace which it makes me 
perspire to look at. Meantime, I am admiring the 
Jamaican method of girthing ponies, One girth is 
in the usual place; the second is carried back, 
round and behind the swell of the animal’s 
stomach, much as they girth donkeys at home ; 
while waterproofs are strapped in front of the 
saddles ; and leathern cases, like coach-horn cases, 
with light umbrellas in them, are fixed behind. 

‘Now then, tumble up!’ says Charley ; and 
I mount a clean-bred-looking pony, a perfect 
miniature hunter; and we scramble up the pre- 
— road, I feeling a strong inclination to slip 
off over the tail. In about twenty minutes we over- 
take the boy with my portmanteau. Ducking 
twice, he salutes us with ‘ Marnin’, Mass’r,’ as we 

ass him. A few minutes afterwards, I chance to 
ook back. The young ruffian is holding on to my 
pony’s tail, to help himselfup, There is somethin 
comical in the pleading look on the small blac 
face peering out from under the portmanteau. I 
try to look stern, but give it up, and wink to him— 
the wink confidential. In a moment all the white 
teeth are gleaming, and the dark features rippling 
with smiles. I re-settle myself under my sun- 
umbrella with the serene consciousness of having 
done a good action. Alas! like many philanthro- 
‘same: I forgot it wasn’t my tail the urchin was 
hanging on to! 

Far beneath us, as we ascend, we can see the 
Hope River foaming and fuming along its boulder- 
strewn channel. High up on our right, on the 
summit of the Port-Royal mountains, are two or 
three small white dots. They are Flamstead and 
Flamstead Cottage, the summer residences of the 
Governor and the Commodore of the station. We 
can now realise the peculiar formation of the 
Jamaican hills, From every side radiate spurs, 
separated one from another by precipitous ravines, 
and scored with landslips. Generally, thick brush- 
wood covers the hills from top to bottom. Here 
and there, however, are open spaces, covered with 
short thick grass, and dotted over with mango- 
trees, which give a park-like look to the scenery. 
Higher and higher. We pass the residence of the 
Director-general of roads, admiring as we pass, its 
trim archery and tennis-ground. Now the road 
is, for a wonder, nearly level, and we canter 
through the grounds of The Cottage, tenanted by 
a staff-officer and his wife. Then we dip down 
into another valley, and cross a small stream at 


a path winding by the dry bed of a stream, an 


the bottom. Then another climb ; a canter alon: 
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we turn in through a white gate in a paling, all 
covered with the white-star jessamine and the 
gorgeous scarlet hybiscus, and find ourselves at 
Craigton, my cousin’s West India home. 


ACCLIMATISATION OF SALMON 
AT THE ANTIPODES. 


In no part of our colonial empire does Nature 
present such strange features of vegetable and 
animal life as in Australasia, and here the colonist 
must have felt the whole force of his yearning for 
the sight of creatures familiar to him in the land 
of his birth. As soon then as he found leisure from 
the pressing business of the moment, he founded 
Acclimatisation Societies; and every British 
plant that would grow and every animal that 
could live became established in this far-distant 
region. The European bee has now almost dis- 
placed the native insect; forests once resound- 
ing to the harsh screams of parrots, ring with the 
melody of song-birds ; the pheasant crows defiance 
to his rival from the branch of a gum-tree, and 
the rabbit threatens to overrun the colony. So 
much for the land. But the Australasian 
rivers being, till then, tenanted by almost 
worthless fish, excepting the so-called ‘cod’ of 
the Murray and its affluents, a few daring enthu- 
siasts proposed to introduce that king of the 
waters, the salmon. How was this to be done? 
The salmon passes one period of its existence in 
salt, and another in fresh water, and to introduce 
it to the Southern Ocean, it must be carried by 
ship some fifteen or sixteen thousand miles from 
Europe. Here was a.problem apparently beyond 
the power of human skill to solve; yet within 
twelve years from the date of the first attempt, 
salmon were to be seen swimming in a Tasmanian 
river ! 

From the very first, the impracticability of 
transporting the living fish from Great Britain 
to the Antipodes seems to have been recognised, 
and all that could be attempted was to gather 
and transport the eggs of the salmon under such 
conditions as appeared likely to be successful. 


_ When fresh laid in the running stream, the egg 


of a salmon is about three-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter, of a pink opal colour, and 
highly elastic. Shaw found in 1837 that it 
hatched in one hundred and fourteen days at a 
temperature of thirty-six degrees; in one hun- 
dred and one days at forty-three degrees; and 
in ninety days at forty-five degrees, Mr J. A. 
Youl’s experiments, however, in 1855 proved that 


. the period could be shortened to thirty-five days, 
_ or extended to one hundred and forty days by 
» artificial treatment ; facts of which the importance 
' was at once recognised in connection with the 
| transportation of salmon eggs to the Antipodes, 


When the young fish, or alevin, bursts from its 
shell, it is as unlike a salmon as a tadpole is to 
a frog. From its stomach hangs a ‘sac,’ containing 
an albuminous material, which constitutes its only 


means of subsistence for about a month—or in 
exceptional cases, somewhat longer. This reser- 
voir of food suffices to build up by absorption 
the complicated mechanism of bones, muscles, 
organs, and blood-vessels which we know as a 
salmon. Thenceforth, being a most voracious 
little fellow, he grows rapidly, and at the end of 
two months averages one and a quarter inches ; 
at four months, two and a half inches; and at 
six months, three and three-quarter inches. The 
above measurements must not, however, be taken 
as absolute, the rate of growth depending much 
upon the temperature of the water, of the food, 
and other conditions of life, 

Great difficulties attended the collecting and 
despatching quantities of the salmon eggs to the 
Antipodes, The first attempt, made by Mr Boccius 
in 1852 with the eggs, failed. He fixed gutta- 
percha sieves in the horizontal sections of wooden 
tubs, placing an egg in each mesh ; and immersed 
the apparatus in water, which was changed 
every six hours. But the gradual increase of 
temperature proved fatal, and not one reached 
the tropics alive. Hearing of this experiment, 
Mr J. A. Youl, an influential Tasmanian colo- 
nist, then settled in England, at once devoted 
himself to the study of the artificial propagation 
of fish and the transport of their eggs; whence 
he came to the conclusion that the eggs may 
hatch at any time between thirty-five and a 
hundred and forty days from their fertilisation, 
according to the temperature to which they are 
exposed, but that they could not be safely retarded 
to the extreme limit. Moreover, they must not 
be kept below thirty-five degrees nor above fifty 
degrees of temperature, both limits being dangerous 
if maintained for any length of time; while the 
freezing-point was almost certainly fatal. Pur- 
suing his experiments, he established the principle 
that the development of the eggs might be retarded 
by means of a judicious use of ice long enough for 
an ordinary passage to Australia, and addressed 
himself to his task with some confidence. 

Everybody told him that he was wasting his 
time and money on a visionary scheme whick 
could never be carried out. But he persisted. 
The salmon eggs could only be procured in 
the winter; and it was necessary for them 
to arrive in Tasmania when the river-water 
was at a suitable temperature—not earlier than 
the end of April. This colony was selected 
on account of its moderate climate, and the river 
Derwent chosen because it was the beau idéal 
of a salmon river, passing through a rocky 
country, and fed by snow-water from the moun- 
tains forming its watershed, Along its course were 
splendid reaches, deep pools, and shallows where 
the water rushed among huge boulders, adapted 
in every way to the habits of the fish, and well 
calculated to defy the machinations of the poacher 
with his nets, spears, and other engines of destruc- 
tion. It fell into the sea by a fine estuary, 
indented with innumerable bays, swarming with 
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the small fry of sea-fish, crustacea, and other food 
which would be acceptable to the new-comers, On 
its tributary, the Plenty, were stretches admirably 
adapted for hatching-places; and on its upper 
waters, scenery that might compare in grandeur 
with Scotland or Norway. From its watershed, 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
descended sparkling streamlets, bringing a constant 
supply of the purest water from numerous tarns, 
and keeping down the temperature of the water to 
forty-four degrees in the month of July, when the 
naturalised fish would be spawning. Subsequent 
events fully justified the soundness of judgment 
exhibited in the selection of this Tasmanian river 
as a nursery for the finny colonists about to be 
introduced into it. 

The late Mr Edward Wilson, so well known in 
connection with acclimatisation, now joined Mr 
Youl in raising a subscription of about six hun- 
dred pounds from a few colonists in England; 
and the first experiment was intrusted to Mr Youl, 
who, in February 1860, despatched in a steam- 
ship some thirty thousand eggs which Mr Rams- 
bottom had collected from the river Dovey, The 
ice-house on board the vessel, constructed under 
Mr Youl’s direction, consisted of a strong wooden 
chamber containing a smaller one, with an inter- 
space of seven inches filled with powdered char- 
coal, as a non-conductor of heat, and in this were 
placed fifteen tons of ice, The eggs, laid on 
gravel in swing-trays, with a slight incline, to 
imitate natural conditions, were kept wet by a 
small stream of water passing over them from a 
pipe carried through the ice-house to keep it cool. 
In spite, however, of the unremitting attention of 
Mr Black, who sailed in charge of the shipment, 
the ice melted rapidly, and the last of the eggs was 
found to be dead sixty-eight days after the start. 
Though this was undoubtedly a failure, it was not 
without promise ; and the colonial legislatures 
expressed their confidence in the ultimate result by 
voting three thousand seven hundred pounds for 
experiments on a more liberal scale, to be carried 
out entirely on Mr Youl’s plans, Meanwhile, the 
Tasmanian colonists constructed some admirable 
breeding-ponds and hatching-boxes on the river 
Plenty, in anticipation of the new arrivals, and 
in other ways testified their faith in Mr Youl’s 
ability to complete the work he had begun. He 
then visited the chief piscicultural establishments 
in the United Kingdom and France, and studied 
the methods of breeding and rearing salmon, In 
France, he was shewn how eggs were packed in 
wet moss in earthenware jars, and was assured 
that they would not travel unless they were so near 
hatching as to shew the eye in the embryo fish. 
But this would not do for an Australian voyage, 
since the young fry would be hatched in a week, 
and how could thousands of delicate creatures be 
provided for at sea? The sooner the eggs were 
sent on their journey after having been spawned, 
the better, he was convinced, would be their 
chance. ‘This visit to France and the method of 
packing the ova in moss, led to the experiment of 
placing a box similarly packed, in the ice-house, 
as we shall presently see, 


The plan next adopted, though in principle the 
same as before, included some important improve- 
ments. A large supply of water was provided, in 
the hope that, should the eggs hatch, some of the 
young fish might be kept alive until their arrival 
in the colony; and a small steamer, the Beautiful 
Star, chartered for the purpose, started on the 4th 
of March 1862 with eighty thousand salmon ova, 
collected by Mr Ramsbottom, whose son was sent 
in charge of the freight. No pains or attention was 
spared in working the apparatus; but the great 
heat of the tropics dissolved the ice, on which 
everything depended; on May 17th, at twenty-two 
degrees south of the equator, the temperature of 
the water had risen to the fatal height of sixty- 
nine degrees, and all was over. 

Strange as it may seem, however, in this ship- 
ment the key to the whole problem was found. 
Reflecting on the causes of failure, Mr Youl 
determined to try an experiment which would 
cost nothing and might teach something, He 
had fully made up his mind that retardation of 
the development of the eggs was the true principle, 
and if it could be carried out thoroughly, must 
lead the way to success. He had a aay 
box made, an inch thick, and about eleven by 
eight inches, by six inches, perforated at the top, 
sides, and bottom with small holes, to allow the 
water to pass freely through it. In this he packed 
three hundred salmon eggs lightly, in soft moss 
fresh and green. The top was carefully screwed 
down—nailing would have produced too great a 
shock—and the box imbedded in the middle of 
the ice, where it was intended to remain until 
the end of the voyage, its contents being saturated 
all the time by water from the melting ice. When 
nearly all the ice had disappeared, the box was. 
opened; and Mr Ramsbottom found a few eggs, 
which at that time were undoubtedly alive, among 
the great majority of dead. Though he fought 
the battle against temperature to the very last, 
and staved off the inevitable end for some days, 
the last of the ova perished on the seventy-fourth 
day of the voyage in a vessel of water which it 
was no longer possible to keep below sixty-five 
degrees, But a valuable lesson had been taught 
and a sound principle established, , 

Convinced that there was yet much to be learned, 
Mr Youl now instituted a series of experiments in 
the vaults of the Wenham Lake Ice Company, for 
the purpose of testing the vitality of the ovaata 
low temperature. ‘The details of these experi- 
ments are extremely interesting, but would occupy 
considerable space. Briefly, then, the following 
new facts were contributed to the natural history 
of the artificial development of salmon ova. The 
did not require a continuous stream of water. It 
was enough that they should be placed under ice, 
the water from which, as it slowly melted, passed 
over them at a low temperature. They required 
no light and little air. The moss, with its roots 
attached, in which they were packed, continued to 
grow, and assisted both directly and indirectly in 
maintaining their vitality, It was found safe to 
retard the hatching to a hundred days; and one 
box yielded ninety per cent. of healthy fish from 
ova which had been under treatment ninety days. 

Provided with these trustworthy results, Mr 
Youl again went to work, Messrs Money, Wigram,. 
& Co, having granted, free of expense, a space of 
fifty tons by measurement in their clipper-ship 
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The Norfolk. They wished to contribute some- 
thing towards an undertaking as valuable in a 
commercial sense as it was scientifically interest- 
ing. An ice-house was built into the ship, and 
the boxes containing the ova carefully and firmly 
disposed on the floor, while above them were piled 
twenty-five tons of cubical blocks of Wenham 
Lake ice, so that the water from it must trickle 
through them, The boxes were made of inch pine, 
twelve by eight inches, and five inches deep, per- 
forated on top, bottom, and sides with holes, to 
admit the water, which was carried off by drain- 
_ when it had passed through them. At the 

ttom of each box was spread a layer of charcoal in 
small lumps, next a layer of broken ice. Then a 
nest of clean, living moss with its roots attached, 
was formed, the ova evenly distributed upon this, 
and covered lightly with more moss ; and above all, 
a double handful of broken ice. The whole was 
now saturated with ice-water and the box screwed 
down. One hundred and eighty-one of these 
boxes, containing one hundred thousand salmon 
ova and three thousand common trout ova, were 
deposited on the floor of the ice-house, the ice 
placed upon them with the utmost care, to prevent 
concussion, and the ice-house sealed up until its 
arrival in Melbourne. Learning what was being 
done, Admiral Keppel determined to send a present 
of trout ova from his preserves on the river Itchen, 
and requested that indefatigable pisciculturist Mr 
Frank Buckland to collect them, an operation 
which was successfully performed; and at the 
same time Mr Francis Francis procured a large 
number on his own account from High Wycombe 
and Alton. These ova, amounting to some three 
thousand, arrived almost at the last moment, and 
were immediately packed by Mr Youl; and from 
these have sprung the multitudes of brown trout 
now acclimatised in so many Australasian streams. 

The ship started on the 2ist of January 1864, 
and on the 15th April landed four thousand 
salmon ova at Melbourne, from which four hun- 
dred were eventually hatched, the rest of the ship- 
ment being sent on to Tasmania by steamer with 
the remainder of the ice. 

Messrs M. Allport and W. Ramsbottom, in 
charge of the nursery on the river Plenty, paid 
unremitting attention to the precious ova ; and on 
the 4th of May there emerged from the egg the 
first trout, and on the following day the first 
salmon that ever swam in the waters of the 
southern hemisphere. By the 25th of the month 
there were several thousands of young salmon 
and two hundred young trout enjoying life, and 
greedily devouring their evening and morning meal 
of boiled liver. The young fish grew rapidly, and 
became the talk of the colonies, Desirous of 
beholding veritable young salmon, visitors came 
from far and near to look at the beautiful parr, 
which in October 1865 had nearly all put on their 
smolt livery, and betrayed the restlessness so surely 
indicative of the migratory instinct. They were 
now evidently ready to start on their first journey 
to the sea; accordingly, the grating at the lower 
end of the ponds was opened; a freshet carried 
them down the river, and two thousand healthy 
me 0 salmon were despatched to the waters of the 

acific Ocean, to return sooner or later, and colo- 
nise the rivers of Tasmania, 

_ The next shipment, made in 1866 by Mr Youl, 
in The Lincolnshire, to Tasmania, on the same plan 


as before, yielded six thousand salmon and nine 
hundred salmon-trout fry. A portion of the latter 
were detained in a specially constructed inclosure, 
after the others * | been liberated ; and when 
examined in May 1869, twelve handsome fish, 
weighing from half a pound to more than a 
pound each, were found to be in perfect condi- 
tion ; and, what is very remarkable in migratory 
species of the salmon tribe, these prisoners spawned 
in captivity two months later; and five hundred 
fry, their progeny, were subsequently turned into 
the river Huon. This is the first known instance 
of a migratory species proving fertile in fresh 
water, and without going to the sea. 

Encouraged by Mr Youl’s brilliant success in 
Tasmania, the provincial governments and accli- 
matisation societies of New Zealand raised a fund 
for importing the fish into that colony, and 
intrusted the management of the same to Mr 
Youl. Some of the subsequent shipments of ova 
from England under the care of that gentleman, as 
well as of others, did not turn out so successful as 
that of The Norfolk, and this for various reasons, 
partly mechanical and partly climatic. But there 
can % no doubt that the chief result of the 
interesting experiments we have described is, that 
the salmon tribe are now completely acclimatised 
in Tasmania. Since the month of October 1865, 
when the first smolts were committed to the 
Derwent to take their chance, immense numbers 
of salmon and salmon-trout smolts and brown 
trout have been liberated. In 1869-70, young 
salmonoids, nine inches long, born in the river, 
were caught in the estuary on their way to the 
sea. Next year, experienced salmon anglers saw 
shoals of good-sized fish ascending the stream, 
and leaping as only salmon do. Up to this time, 
among the fish caught, one weighing seven pounds 
had been served at the table of His Excellency the 
Governor of the colony; and from time to time 
since, splendid specimens have been captured 
with the artificial fly. By the year 1876, the 
fish were becoming very plentiful, six dozen 
having been netted at one haul in the Derwent; 
and the keen competition of the hotel-keepers 
soon raised their value to five shillings per pound. 
Early in the present year, a grand twenty-eight 
pounder, said to be a salmon-trout, but more 
probably, judging from its size, a salmon, was 
caught in the Huon River, Tasmania. 

With respect to the salmon in New Zealand, it 
is impossible yet to decide whether they are fairly 
established there ; but about four years ago a grilse 
of three pounds was taken in the Molyneux; 

roving that Mr Dawbin’s care in rearing the fish 
had not been wholly lost. Neither is anything 
yet known of the fate of the migratory species 
in Australia. 

From the valuable nursery on the Plenty River, 
there have been distributed yearly, among the 
colonial rivers, thousands of ova and young fry 
of the salmon, salmon-trout, and brown trout, 
which cannot fail to establish themselves in 
course of time. The Plenty itself now swarms 
with large trout, of which several up to six- 
teen pounds, and one of twenty pounds, have 
been captured. In 1872, a gentleman took one 
morning with the fly six trout, scaling thirty 
pounds; and much the same tale is told by the 
diaries of other anglers, Trout, there is every 
reason to believe, grow much faster in the Tas- 
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manian than in the English rivers whence they 
were imported; for a nine-and-a-quarter pound 
fish was taken in the Derwent less than four years 
after the first trout was born in the river. These 
fish have certainly been established in a score of 
streams in New Zealand, and probably in as many 
more in Australia and Tasmania. 


AMUSING MISTAKES. 


Droit mistakes are of course endless, Here are 
a few culled at random: 

Before the Paris Exhibition was open to the 
public, and when the building contained only the 
cases which were being ranged for the respective 
exhibits, quite a crowd one Sunday flattened their 
noses against the glass entrance-door to look at 
the contents of a case containing a pair of boots, 
a battered hat, an overcoat much the worse for 
wear, and a necktie of many colours, the report 
being circulated that the objects belonged to King 
Dagobert, Robespierre, or Charles X. The enigma 
was solved by a painter arriving and throwing 
off his blouse and slippers, and commencing to 
dress himself amidst, what was a puzzle to him, 
loud laughter, in which the police joined. 

Referring to mistaken ideas about relics, recalls 
the story in a German pe r about a certain 
Professor, which is a ye lel to the Bill Stumps 
adventure of Pickwick. This German antiquary 
made the delighted discovery that a stone placed 
over a stable-door bore the inscription 1081. ‘I 
must have this stone in my collection, cost what 
it may,’ thought the savant. Calling a tenant- 
farmer who was the proprietor, the Professor said 
to him eagerly: ‘Did you not obtain this stone 
from the castle ruin on the hill yonder ?’ 

‘It may be that my grandfather fetched it thence 
when he built the stable,’ was the reply. 

The antiquary then asked what he would take 
for the stone. 

‘Since you appear to have a fancy for it,’ said 
the farmer, ‘give me forty guldens, and I will 
bring it to your house.’ 

‘Rather a large sum,’ said the Professor ; ‘ but 
bring it to my residence, and you shall have the 
money.’ 

When in due course the farmer brought the 
stone upon a truck, the zealous antiquary turned 
it over, to refresh his eyes with a sight of its vener- 
able chronological inscription, not without anxiety 
that it might have been damaged in its removal. 

‘Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘what is this? This is 
not the right stone. On the stone I bought from 
you was the date 1081, while this bears the very 
modern date 1801; which proves that the other 
was exactly seven hundred and twenty years older 
than this,’ 

*Do not trouble about that, said the peasant. 
‘The masons, you see sir, turned the stone upside 
down when they set it in the doorway, because it 
fitted better that way. You can turn it whichever 
way you like; but of course I must have the 
money agreed upon.’ 

The Professor it is said at once paid the whole 
sum, and gave the man a present besides to take 
away the stone and say no more about the matter. 

The numerous instances of mistaken identity 
on record are constantly receiving new additions, 
There is an amusing account of a French lady 


who was very jealous of her husband, and deter- 
mined to watch his movements. On one occasion, 
when he told her he was going to Versailles, she 
followed him, keeping him in sight until she 
missed him in a passage leading to the railway 
station, Looking about her for a few minutes, she 
saw a man coming out of a glove-shop with a 
rather over-dressed lady. Making sure from the 
distance that this man was her husband, she came 
suddenly up and, without a word of warning, 
gave him three or four boxes on the ear. The 
instant the gentleman turned round, she dis- 
covered her mistake, and at the same time caught 
sight of her husband, who had merely called at a 
tobacconist’s, and was crossing the street. There 
was nothing for it but to faint in the arms of the 
gentleman whose ears she had boxed, while the 
other lady moved away to avoid a scene. The 
stranger astonished to find an unknown lady in 
his arms, was further startled by a gentleman 
seizing him by the collar and demanding what he 
meant by embracing that lady. 

‘Why, she boxed my ears, and then fainted,’ 
exclaimed the aggrieved gentleman. 

‘She is my wife!’ shouted the angry husband, 
fand would never have struck you without a 
cause.’ And worse than angry words would pro- 
bably have followed, had not the cause of the 
whole misunderstanding recovered sufficiently to 
explain how it all happened. 

A London paper gave an account of another 
case of mistaken identity in connection with a dis- 
tinguished personage. An aged couple in high 
life, who were celebrating their golden wedding, 
by way of concluding the festivities on that occa- 
sion, adjourned with the children and their respec- 
tive belongings to a theatre, in which to accom- 
modate so large a party two boxes had been 
knocked into one. The eldest son, who strongly 
resembles His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
oe forward and occupied the centre seat with 
the ladies of the ad beside him ; upon which 
the orchestra struck up the National Anthem, and 
the audience rose to their feet en masse, the 
innocently unconscious party of course doing the 
same themselves. 

There is no doubt that people of rather unusual 
proportions had an awkward time of it when the 
Claimant was at large. A story goes that a corpu- 
lent gentleman once took a box at the Canterbury 
Hall. First one person then another eyed him, 
until at length the counterpart of the Claimant 
became the centre of observation, A cheer arose, 
the singing was suspended, and an ovation was the 
result. The supposed Sir Roger rose, and bowed 
his acknowledgments. But this was not enough. 
He must speak. The manager announced that 
‘Sir Roger’ had a cold, and could not speak. 
Fearing the consequence, if the audience dis- 
covered their mistake, he had the ‘Claimant’ 
removed as quietly as possible in a cab and sent 
in a roundabout way to his home. 

The intoxicated bricklayer who squared up to a 
post and maintained a one-sided fight, affords an 
absurd illustration of mistaken identity ; but if we 
can rely upon newspaper reports, such ludicrous 
incidents are surpassed by what is said to have 
happened in the neighbourhood of Morecambe. 
Some time ago the body of what was supposed by 
the discoverer to be a human being was found 
lying on the beach near the place above named, 
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having undoubtedly been left there by the receding 
tide. The usual preparations for holding an 
orthodox inquest were put in force and kept going, 
until the examination of a medical man proved the 
suspected human corpse to be but the carcass of a 
monkey, which had probably been thrown over- 
board from some ship, and which so closely 
resembled in appearance a human being as to 
require a doctor to tell the difference. Such a 
mistake looks either like a gross flattery upon a 
dead monkey or an unconscious satire upon human 
nature, calculated to delight all believers in the 
Darwinian theory. 

A not unnatural mistake was that made by the 
policeman who arrested a Dublin youth under 
what appeared to be suspicious circumstances, 
The young gentleman referred to was at a party in 
the Irish capital, and joined with great spirit in a 
game of forfeits. Amidst the fun and merriment, 
it was proposed that to regain his forfeit he should 
pay a visit to the turf-stacks on the adjacent canal 

nk and bring some turf into theroom. Thinking 
only of the diversion that his return with an 
armful of turf would create, he immediately 
hastened to the place indicated, filled his arms, 
and was in the act of returning, when to his 
horror, he became aware that a policeman was in 

ursuit. Almost paralysed with fright, he dropped 
his burden, and awaited the officer’s arrival. 

‘O, constable,’ he stammered, ‘I’ve been playing 
a game of forfeits, and was told to bring some 
turf from the canal into the house.’ 

‘Not a bad story ; but you’ll have to come with 
me,’ declared the constable. 

There had been continued complaints of turf- 
pilfering ; so, regardless of his protestations, the 
unlucky youth was locked up for the night. The 
first intimation his merry-making friends received 
of his whereabouts was when next morning they 
heard that he had been explaining the mistake to 
the presiding magistrate, who fortunately compre- 
hended the case in a moment, and dismissed it. 

A misconception as ludicrous, but in which a 
policeman figured less creditably than the one just 
referred to, took place in the Isle of Man. Ata 
Deemster’s Court in Ramsay, a Jew was about to 
be sworn to give evidence. As Jews are always 
sworn on the Old Testament, and not the New, the 
Deemster requested the constable in attendance to 
fetch an Old one. After a while that worthy 
returned, and handed to the witness an ancient- 
looking dilapidated book, which on being examined 
proved to be a New Testament. The Deemster’s 
attention being called to it, he asked the constable 
why he had not brought an Old Testament, to 
which the innocent reply was: ‘Please your 
Honour, it was the oldest one I could find,’ 

An amusing blunder was once made by a dyer, 
who was given by a farmer four flannel shirts to 
be dyed a fast gray colour; instead of which he 
dyed them blue. On wearing the garments, the 
colour came out of them so that, as the farmer 
curiously expressed it, ‘he looked like a Red 
Indian ;’ and as it cost him several shillings in 
baths to turn himself into a white man again, he 
sued the dyer, and obtained damages. 

A ludicrous mistake is reported to have occurred 
at the opening of a bazaar in Glasgow, at which 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
were present. A distinguished clergyman was 
called upon by the chairman to conduct devotional 


exercises ; and the reverend gentleman had com- 
r.2nced to read, when four pipers of a Highland 
regiment, owing to some misunderstanding, struck 
up with a wild shriek on the bagpipes, by way of 
a preliminary to The Campbells are coming. The 
music was promptly stopped; but the solemnity 
of the proceedings had of course been shaken. 

An embarrassing incident, we are told, once 
happened to an Englishman in Rome. Entering 
one of the churches in that city, as a service was 
going on, he sat quietly down, placing his hat on 
the ground beside him. Some little time passed, 
and as there seemed no immediate prospect of 
the ceremony coming to an end, he reached for 
his hat, in order to leave, but was stopped b 
an unseen hand, which grasped him from behind. 
Thinking some custodian of the church wished 
him to remain till the end of the service, he again 
waited ; but his patience becoming exhausted, he 
again reached for his hat, and again he was pre- 
vented from going in the same manner. Gone 
vinced that the service was some really important 
one, the Englishman once more delayed his depar- 
ture; but at the expiration of a quarter of an 
hour he determined to go in spite of etiquette, 
so he repeated the same mancuvre in the direc- 
tion of his head-covering, A third time the same 
hand detained him; but as he determinedly 
resisted its grasp, a voice behind him exclaimed 
in English: ‘I beg your “geoongy but that is my 
hat you are taking. Such was the fact; he had 
been detained all this while because each time 
he had reached in mistake for the hat of another 
stranger placed in close proximity to his own. 

A mistake of an embarrassing nature made by 
a gentleman in London illustrates the necessity 
of keeping a careful record of one’s engagements, 
On the occurrence of a ‘grand day’ at the Middle 
Temple, the Masters of the Bench were uneasy 
at the non-appearance of one of the guests, a 
learned ex-judge. All had arrived but him, and 
the repast was ready to be served. His appear- 
ance was awaited with impatience ; and after the 
lapse of half an hour, the limits of endurance 
were reached, and the dinner was served. The 
missing guest failed to appear. But next day it 
was ascertained that the learned gentleman had 
walked into the hall of the Inner Temple, 
and had dined with the benchers of that learned 
society, who had not invited him, and therefore 
had not made any preparation to receive him. 
It did not happen to be ‘grand day’ at the Inner 
Temple ; and the unexpected guest never dis- 
covered his mistake until he happened to inno- 
cently observe to the Treasurer : rT thought this 
was your grand day!’ The learned gentleman 
in question had originally been a student of the 
Inner Temple, which accounts in some measure 
for the mistake. 

A much more awkward incident is related 
as having happened to a lady in Paris, The 
society of a popular but blind Count was much 
sought after on account of his wit and musical 
attainments, He disappeared from the town for 
some time, and on his return called on a fashion- 
able Marchioness, who was preparing to go to a 
fancy-ball, She begged to be excused; but as 
he had an important message to deliver, he was 
shewn in, and being of course blind, he was 
asked to take a chair in her boudoir. Whilst the 
worthy Count was delivering his message, the 
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Marchioness, assisted by her maid, calmly pro- 
ceeded with her toilet. Being ready to descend 
to her carriage, the Count stated he had been 
absent in London, and had undergone a success- 
ful operation for cataract, which had completely 
restored his eyesight, Whereupon, the Marchioness 
jumped into her carriage, and drove away in much 
contusion, without even an aw revoir to her unwel- 
come visitor. 


ERUPTIONS OF VOLCANIC ASH. 


On the morning of Sunday, the 4th of January 
this year, as we learn from the Pyoceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, a rare occurrence 
took ‘place at the Grande Soufriére, in the island 
of Dominica, in the West Indies, This was an 
eruption of volcanic ash from one of the dormant 
vents in the interior of that mountainous and 
rugged island. The President of Dominica, Mr 
Eldridge, says: ‘The morning was cloudy, with 
heavy and continuous showers. A few minutes 
past eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and during a 
heavy rainfall, one or two vivid flashes of red 
lightning were observed ; thunder was heard, but 
not following in quick succession the electric dis- 
charges: it was deep-toned, rolling, and distant, 
All at once there was a great darkness, A few 
minutes before the darkness, the attention of 
many persons was attracted to the milk-white 
appearance of the rain, which was succeeded 
by a downfall of inky blackness. This singular 
phenomenon lasted some fifteen minutes; and on 
the return of light, it was discovered that the 
ground was covered with the scoriz from a volcano. 
The rainfall was highly charged with lead” Mr 
G. B. Blane, C.E., the Surveyor-general of the 
island, gives some other interesting details of the 
event. He says the rain at first was ‘thick and 
of a grayish-white hue, and the gutters were run- 
ning with water almost as white as milk.’ For 
some time after the 4th January, the mountain, 
which is two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, was covered with a dense mist, till 
dispersed by a heavy gale of wind. It was then dis- 
covered that one of the mountain ridges had almost 
disappeared, and that the trees on the outlying 
spurs were completely blasted and burned, The 
mountain was, before this, the locality of many 
geysers in active operation, and Mr Blane supposes 
that the deluge of rain had choked the subter- 
ranean fissures connected therewith, the resulting 
steam and pent-up internal forces causing the 
violent eruption that followed. 

The emission of volcanic ash in all cases accom- 
panies eruption, this ash being the molten matter, 
which is blown into a finer or coarser powder by 
the force of the explosions, In general, it only 
falls round the centre of eruption, thus in course 
of time building up to the height of several thou- 
sand feet those cone-shaped piles which are char- 
acteristic of volcanic mountains. But an eruption, 
such as that of the Grande Soufritre in January, 
which does not escape by the old vent, but forces 


a passage otherwise, carrying away, perhaps, a 
large portion of the ridge surrounding the mouth 
of the crater, sends into the air an enormous quan- 
tity of the ash which may have been accumu- 
lating for centuries, This it frequently does with 
tremendous force, expelling the ash and debris to 
such a height as, aided by the wind, will suffice to 
spread it over hundreds of miles of sea and land. 
It was under a shower of this kind that the 
ancient cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
buried ; and its occurrence appears to be much 
more injurious to the districts affected, and on a 
vastly wider scale, than that of an eruption which 
is chiefly accompanied by an outflow of lava. 

Such an outburst as that of the Grande Soufriére 
is a rare event, and more so, it seems, in these 
western islands, On another of this same group of 
islands, St Vincent, about a hundred miles south 
from Dominica, is another volcanic mountain 
known as the Soufriére, and in connection with 
which there was a similar eruption of volcanic 
ash in 1812, Of this event we have an account 
written some years ago, by a correspondent, who, 
when the eruption took place, was living on the 
island of Barbadoes, about sixty miles east of 
St Vincent. This correspondent says: ‘On the 
morning of May-day of that year, I awoke as 
usual; but finding it still dark, went to sleep 
again, A second time I awoke, and asked: 
“Could it still be dark? Surely it must be morn- 
ing.” It was too intensely still and dark for a 
tropical night, which is often anything but a season 
of repose, I felt some alarm, not only at the 
unusual stillness, but at the darkness, which, like 
the Egyptian darkness of old, was not only evi- 
dent, but I may say palpable. A servant at length 
came, in a state of great fear and trepidation, 
declaring that something awful was going to 
happen, as it was six o'clock, and the sun should 
have been high in the heavens by this time. Part 
of our property stretched along the shore; and 
on looking across the sea, I perceived one spot of 
light which was gradually closing in; and when 
that was gone out, no ray of light was visible in 
the whole heavens, The low, hollow murmur of 
distant thunder was now to be heard, but unac- 
companied by lightning; and a close sandy grit, 
at times converted into fine ashes, was silently 
falling. My mother, with whom I lived, now 
joined us, and stated that darkness had set in 
about half-past one, since which time the dust 
had continued to fall. No one could account for 
the phenomenon, which was productive of the 
greatest alarm to all of us, who naturally con- 
sidered it the forerunner of some awful calamity ; 
and we spent an hour in a state of mind very 
nearly bordering on anguish. To our own distress 
were added the groans and frantic cries of our 
negroes, who were fast gathering round us, the 
flickering glare of the torches which they carried 
making the unnatural darkness all the more 
horrible. 

‘About eight o’clock, meteors, resembling globes 
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of fire about the size of a thirteen-inch shell, 
appeared in the north-east, crossing each other 
in every direction, and accompanied by so inces- 
sant a downfall of ashes that it was quite impos- 
sible to look out. My grandfather, who was a 
peculiar old man, collected at this time a handful 
of the dust, and brought it into the house, to see 
whether it was, as he supposed by the smell, 
charged with sulphur; but on throwing a small 

uantity into the fire, we were glad to observe 
that there was nothing inflammable in its com- 
position, At nine o'clock, the sky to the north 
assumed a purple and lurid appearance, as of a 
vast town on fire in the distance, accompanied by 
a tremulous motion something resembling that of 
the aurora borealis. The horrid and unnatural 
glare of the sky lent a more ghastly aspect to the 

revailing darkness; and explosions were now 

eard to the north-west, as of two frigates exchang- 
ing broadsides. Many people, expecting an earth- 
quake, left their houses, and took refuge in the 
low-walled huts of the negroes; for though not 
prevalent in Barbadoes, yet earthquakes, and 
severe ones, had been experienced in the adjacent 
islands, This fear added much to the misery of 
these hours. About ten o’clock, we became aware 
of large flights of birds passing over the island, 
flying so oe that we could distinctly hear 
the flapping of their wings. As was afterwards 
found, they were large sea-birds called “ men-of- 
war” and “cobblers,’ and were unable to rise 
high owing to the weight of ashes, which accumu- 
lated upon them as they flew, and which in many 
instances bore them down to the ground alto- 
gether. During this time of painful suspense, 
there came through the darkness, soft and clear, 
the sound of church bells, and we knew that a 
call to devotions was being made, in view of the 
mysterious calamity that seemed impending over 


‘About a quarter om twelve P.M., to our intense 
relief, and infinite thankfulness and delight, there 
appeared above our heads a small space as of light 
breaking through ; and in another quarter of an 
hour we could trace the form of the sun in the 
same spot, though still much obscured. At no 
period of the day did light amount to more than 
a dull twilight ; and at five o’clock the day closed 
altogether, and darkness succeeded until next 
morning, During all this time the dust continued 
to fall. For the first two hours it fell in com- 
paratively small quantities; but during the next 
ten hours the ashes came down thickly, and 
in the form of an impalpable powder. From 
one to six the fall of ashes began to decrease, and 
at six it ceased altogether. Next morning, to 
our great joy, daylight broke as usual, though 
we were still in complete ignorance as to the 
cause of the phenomenon. And it was not till 
the arrival of a vessel in Carlisle Bay on the 6th 
of May, that we learned that what we had expe- 
rienced was due to a terrific eruption of Mount 
Soufriére, in the island of St Vincent. This vol- 
cano, which had been dormant or inactive for 
nearly a century, began to burst forth on the 
27th April; on the 30th it had reached a state 
of high eruption; and on the morning of the 
1st of May the lava began to pour from its sides, 
accompanied by loud explosions like thunder, 
and great outbursts of smoke and flame, The 


previous discharge of ashes had been carried by a 
wind setting in our direction, over the Barbadoes ; 
and hence our period of painful alarm and con- 
sternation,’ 


THE WOODCOCK. 


WHEN the month of October draws to an end, the 
leaf rapidly disappearing from off the trees, and 
November, with its gloomy fogs and keen frosts, 
is at hand, our winter migratory birds, driven by 
stress of weather from countries more bleak and 
inclement than our own, make their first appear- 
ance. Flocks of fieldfares and redwings may be 
observed busily engaged feeding on the bright 
red berries of the holly and hawthorn. In our 
southern counties, the hoarse ‘caw’ of the hooded, 
or gray crow, as it is sometimes called, recently 
arrived from the west coasts of Scotland and 
Treland, is heard in our parks and woods for the 
first time; and about the same time of year the 
woodcock puts in an appearance, and may be 
seen in the gloom of the evening silently winging 
his way from some neighbouring covert, where 
he has remained hidden during the day, in the 
direction of a swampy meadow or marshy dell 
hard by. 

It is ro gore that the great majority of wood- 
cocks which visit our shores early in the winter, 
come from Northern Europe, more especially from 
countries bordering on the Baltic. Certain it is 
that great numbers of these birds arrive on our 
coasts when an easterly wind prevails. They are 
also in the habit of taking elects of bright 
moonlight nights for travelling. 

There are certain parts of England, more 
especially the counties of Norfolk, Hampshire, 
and Devon, where each year woodcocks are 
tolerably plentiful. In Wales, these birds often 
congregate in large numbers in certain favourite 
spots; and in Scotland, particularly among the 
islands off the north-west coast, our sportsmen 
frequently shoot great numbers of woodcocks ; but 
Ireland is a still more favourite haunt of this 
bird ; and in favourable seasons, such, for instance, 
as that of 1879, woodcocks collect in vast numbers 
in the woods and rugged mountain-slopes of the 
west coast of the island. 

It is a well-known fact that woodcocks pair just 
before leaving us—about the month of March; but 
unlike the snipe, which breeds in large numbers 
on the vast moors and bogs of Scotland and 
Ireland, the woodcock only occasionally remains 
in Britain throughout the summer. In favourite 
localities, however, more especially in certain 

arts of Scotland, a few pairs remain with us and 
eel. The young leave the nest soon after being 
hatched. 

On first arriving in the autumn, woodcocks are 
often in a weak and poor condition ; and this is 
not surprising, when we consider the distance the 
birds have travelled, and the extraordinary fatigue 
they have just encountered. But rest and rich 
feeding quickly work a change for the better, and 
they soon recover their wonted strength and 
plumpness. It is popularly supposed among 

ortsmen and others that there are two varie- 
ties of woodcock—the one a heavy, thick-built, 
reddish-coloured bird; the other, smaller and 
darker in plumage, and with no light-coloured 
feathers on the breast, 
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The woodcock is not generally considered a 
difficult bird to bring down when on the wing; 
and yet, perhaps there is no bird so often missed 
even by the surest and most experienced sports- 
men. Many good snipe-shots constantly miss fair 
chances at woodcock ; and this is easily accounted 
for. The flight of a snipe, though swift and 
twisting, is, generally speaking, at much about 
the same rate of speed; but not so with the 
woodcock, There is not a more uncertain bird 
in this respect. Sometimes, when aroused b 
the beaters from his dark retreat under some thic 
holly-bush, momentarily dazzled by the bright 
autumn sun, he flaps out a very owl to all 
appearance, and offering the easiest of chances 
to the nearest sportsman, and down he drops 
to the first shot. But the next bird, perhaps 
an old stager who has been flushed and fired at 
before, suddenly darts out with exceeding swift- 
ness ; and observing his enemies posted in front, 
he curls round over the tips of the covert with 
extraordinary speed—bang! bang! go the guns—a 
feather or two are left floating in the air; but the 
bird himself runs the gauntlet almost untouched, 
and makes good his escape. 

In the west of Ireland—which part of the king- 
dom, as already mentioned, is a favourite retreat 
of this bird—after rough stormy weather with 
a keen easterly wind, particularly where there 
has been a heavy fall of snow on the mountains, 
the woodcocks, driven from more open spots by 
the severity of the weather, seek shelter in the 
valleys and low-lying ravines ; or take refuge in 
fir-plantations, patches of oak-copse, mingled with 
birch and holly; more especially if such-like 
coverts have a thick undergrowth of low shrubs, 
matted brake, and tangled briers, Here they 
remain concealed during the day, feeding at night 
around springs, wet ditches, or soft meadows, On 
the weather ‘becoming milder, a thaw setting in, 
and the snow disappearing from the hillsides, the 
birds again become scattered over the mountains, 
At such times po. will be found in deep rugged 
gorges, or well-sheltered ravines, more especially if 
there be a stream of water trickling down over the 
rocks, and plenty of suitable cover on either side 
of the defile, in the shape of drooping masses 
of ivy, clumps of thick heather, with patches 
of long wavy ferns peeping out from between 
gigantic rocks and loose oulders, which in years 

one by have rolled down the hillside, and found a 

t a in the bed of the valley. Here, 
crouching t the day under some over- 
hanging rock, the woodcock loves to rest and 
take his siesta Year after year, individuals will 
be found in these favourite haunts; and, no matter 
how often they may be driven out and shot down, 
the following season a pair, or it may be three or 
four, will again be flushed from the very same 
hiding-place. 

Towards the end of the month of January, 
unless the season be an exceptionally severe one, 
cock-shooting in Ireland may be said to be over. 

ere may no doubt be a fair number of birds 
yet remaining in the coverts; but the true sports- 
man will not press them too hard, for he well 
knows that, if spared and permitted to migrate, 
they will return with their young the following 
season. When winter is drawing to a close, the 
days lengthening, the tips of the drooping birch 
and graceful 


shoots, and the cheery voice of the thrush and the 
blackbird resounding through the vale, then the 
woodcocks yet lingering in our coverts become 
moved with a strange uneasiness and a yearning 
to be away. Then may they be seen of an evening 
flitting hither and thither, assembling into flights, 
and gradually drawing towards the coasts, pre- 
paratory to departing. A few days more, and 
they take advantage of some bright moonlight 
night and a favourable wind, and again cross the 
German Ocean, bound for distant Scandinavia. 

An interesting and singular habit of this bird 
has attracted considerable attention among orni- 
thologists, but not more than the matter deserves. 
This is the way in which the woodcock is said 
to carry its young from place to place when she 
is disturbed or frightened, or wishes to change 
her feeding-ground. To an article in The Zoologist, 
by the editor, Mr J. E. Harting, F.LS., F.Z.S., we 
are indebted for an entertaining collection of 
observations on the point referred to. Gilbert 
White read of it first in Scopoli, who said that 
this bird carried her young in her bill when 
flying from an enemy. ‘This the Selborne natura- 
list was not disposed to believe, though candour, 
he said, forbade him to say absolutely that any fact 
was false because he himeelf had never wit- 
nessed it; yet the fact so stated is now found to 
be true, with the exception that the young brood 
is not carried in the mother’s bill, which is ill 
adapted for such a purpose, but betwixt her feet 
or thighs. Many observations by careful and 
experienced observers concur in placing this 
curious fact beyond reasonable doubt. 

The late L, Lloyd, in his book on Scandinavia, 
wrote: ‘If, in shooting, you meet with a brood of 
woodcocks, and the young ones cannot fly, the old 
bird takes them separately between her feet, and 
flies from the dogs with a moaning cry.’ When 
this fact was first stated by Mr Lloyd, it was 
received with incredulity. But his friends shortly 
confirmed it. One of these wrote to him that he 
had shot a woodcock, when flying about six feet 
from the ground, that was ‘bearing an unfledged 
young one in her claws.’ One of the brothers 
Stuart, in their Lays of a Deer Forest, has 
recorded the same observation of this habit. He 
says: ‘As the nests are laid on dry ground, 
and often at a distance from moisture, in the 
latter case, as soon as the young are hatched, 
the old bird will sometimes carry them in her 
claws to the nearest spring or green stripe. In 
the same manner, when in danger, she will 
rescue those which she can lift, Of this, we 
have had frequent opportunities for observation 
in Tarnaway. Various times, when the hounds, 
in beating the ground, have come upon a brood, 
we have seen the old bird rise with a young one 
in her claws, and carry it fifty or a hundred yards 
away; and if followed to the place where she 
pitched, she has repeated the transportation till 
too much harassed, In any sudden alarm, she 
will act in the same way. Instances are also 
given in the same work of the bird being followed 
till she was compelled to drop the young bird she 
was thus carrying; when she was observed to 
take a circuit, with the object of distracting the 
attention of her pursuers, and then immediately 
return to the spot where she dropped her young 
one, and again rise with it in her feet. 

It is unnecessary to heap up authorities, as the 
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fact may now be taken as admitted. The only 
point upon which there is difference of opinion is 
as to the precise manner in which the mother- 
bird holds her young when thus carried. Some 
observers say that it is in the claws; others, that 
it is betwixt her thighs; others, that it is by 
ressing the young one to her body by her legs, 
tis quite possible that the bird has more than 
one way of transporting her young from place to 
place, or that individual birds prefer different 
modes ; though Mr Harting is of opinion that the 
weight of observation is in favour of the statement 
that she carries them betwixt her feet. In which- 
ever way the transport may be effected, it is a 
very striking natural fact, and affords a singular 
illustration of instinctive maternal tenderness on 
the part of the bird. It is not only when scared 
by an intruder that she so acts; in changing 
her feeding-ground, she adopts the same mode 
of procedure. She will in this way convey her 
young brood to long distances, carrying first one, 
and leaving it at the spot fixed on for their 
new feeding-ground, then resting, and fetching 
another; and so on till all the fledglings are 
removed in safety. 


the Food of Health Restaurant, Farringdon Road, 
with five hundred diners a day; The Garden, 
28 Jewin Street, with three hundred and fifty 
diners; the Reform, 228 Kingsland Road, with 
one hundred; the People’s Café, Gracechurch 
Street, with about one hundred and fifty; and 
the Food of Health Café, Fleet Street, where the 
diet is vegetarian, with the addition of fish for 
those who prefer it. The same Company are 
arranging to open other houses shortly. In this 
way increased attention is certain to be given to 
the advantages of a mixed diet, and may lead to 
a much greater demand for such vegetable pro- 
ducts as the farmers of this country might find it 
profitable to cultivate in place of the wheat which 
their American competitors now send over s0 
plentifully. With an increased demand for fruits 
and vegetables, it has been suggested that even 
railway embankments and hedgerows might be 
utilised for growing them. In any case, the high 
price of butcher-meat is with many families so 
prohibitive to its use, that any means which are 
successful in opening up the sources of a cheaper, 
more varied, and not less nutritious diet, must 
be hailed with pleasure. 


THE EXTENDED USE OF VEGETABLE 
D 


WE have on previous occasions in these columns 
drawn attention to some of the less well-known 
articles of cheap and nourishing food, especially 
vegetable, which the —— of a few past 
winters, as also the high price of meat, have in a 
marked degree forced into public notice. While 
we do not take up any dogmatic position as to 
the exclusive use of vegetable diet, it seems desir- 
able, both in the interests of economy and health, 
that our food should be more mixed with vege- 
table ingredients than is frequently the case. It 
is therefore gratifying to learn that an increased 
amount of attention is being paid to this subject, 
and that many articles, such as lentils, tomatoes, 
hominy, &c., which a few years ago were almost 
unknown or disregarded, are now in common and 
every-day use. The ‘Food Reform Society’ has 
been active in extending among the people a 
knowledge of the simple and more accessible con- 
stituents of diet, and in pointing out the nutritive- 
ness of many articles hitherto overlooked, or set 
aside as of little value. With regard to bread, 
for instance, it has been shewn, both in these pages 
and elsewhere, that in sifting the flour previous 
to baking, many of the most valuable food-con- 
stituents are extracted, and that whole-meal bread 
is much more nutritive and wholesome than white 
bread. The use of whole-meal bread is extending 
rapidly in London; and its concomitant as a 
cheap and healthy food—the porridge of Scotland 
—is now forming a portion of the daily diet of 
very many Londoners, For those in the great 
metropolis who desire to have a more mixed diet 
than may have been customary with them, oppor- 
tunity is now afforded by the opening of various 
establishments in which, as a rule, the food is 
exclusively vegetable, Two years ago, the first 
Food Reform Restaurant in London, called the 
Alpha, was started at 424 Oxford Street, and has 
averaged for some time four hundred diners per 
day. Since then, the list of these houses, wholly 
or partially vegetarian, has increased. There are 


AT MY LOOKING-GLASS. 


I oven thee well in ‘salad days; 
For ever flown, 
O faithful friend, whose honest face 
Reflects my own. 
Nor do I mete thee scanter praise 
(Sincerity is hard to find), 
Now Time has distanced in the raee, 
And left me panting far behind— 
Heigh-ho !— 
Another weary mile or so. 


How well I recollect the hours 
I used to spend 
Before thee once—in years gone by, 
My trusty friend. 
Oh, April youth ! Oh, sun and showers! 
Pray, don’t expect me to confess 
How long I took to knot my tie, 
The day that I proposed to Jess. 
(Alack! 
She boxed my ears—and married Jack.) 


And now I wear—well, never mind, 
(Time’s ruthless shears !) 
And Jess—why, bless you, she’s been dead 
These twenty years! 
The fruit of Life is gone—the rind 
Is somewhat bitter to the taste. 
Oh, vain regrets for pleasures fled— 
For days when I possessed—a waist. 
But stay; 
I’ll brush the sorry imps away. 


Ah, if some scientific man 
Would but invent 
A looking-glass wherein to find 
One’s moral bent, 
A tell-tale mirror—there to scan 
Each petty failing that appears— 
The cynic furrows of the mind, 
That gather with increasing years. 
Ah, well, 
I fear those glasses would not—sell. 
Georce WARRINGTON, 
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